70   TURKEY, GREECE AND THE GREAT POWERS

long ago as 1630 Murad IV saw the canker that was eating
into the very vitals of his country and tried a cure by
the terribly simple method of cutting ofi the head of every
public functionary guilty, or even merely suspected, of
corrupt practices. In the next generation the fierce
old Grand Vizier Mohammed Kuprili attempted the same
task and in the same manner; but without effect. For
very few of their compatriots shared the sagacity or
honesty of these statesmen. It required the convulsions
and disasters of another hundred years or more to shake
the Turk out of his infatuated self-complacency, to make
him perceive that, while the nations of Europe were
progressing, he had been stagnating, that, if he wished
to survive, he must reform. But, if late, this truth had
penetrated at length the Ottoman head, and Selim III
(1789-1807) initiated the process of innovation. His
efforts were wrecked by the opposition of the conservative
forces among his own subjects. But, though Selim had
to pay for his patriotism with his life, his work was carried
on by his successors Mahmud II (1808-1839) and Abdul-
Mejid (1839-1861).

Whether this tardy experiment in regeneration would
have succeeded if the Turk had been left alone, no one
can tell. It may very reasonably be held that the disease
had gone too far and that nothing short of a miracle could
have cured a body so thoroughly permeated with multi-
tudinous corruption. But it is certain that the invalid
was not given a chance to show whether any spring of
vitality remained in him. The Sultans at every turn
met the Tsar's diplomatic agents, avowed and secret,
intriguing against the reformers, encouraging the re-
actionaries, instigating the Christian rayahs to revolt,
turning confusion into chaos.1 In 1853 the Tsar threw

1 See Sir A. Henry Layard's Autobiography and Letters, ii.